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SCIENCE AND POLITICS 

At the St. Louis meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the council passed the following resolution: 

That sectional officers avoid placing on their 
programs papers relating to acute political ques- 
tions on -which public opinion is divided. 

I know nothing of the circumstances lead- 
ing to this resolution. If papers offered to 
the sections were inspired by partisan politics 
rather than by science, they would deserve 
condemnation and exclusion. But the reso- 
lution does not refer to such papers; it im- 
plies that scientific men should not discuss 
matters relating to acute political questions 
on which public opinion is divided. To one 
who believes that in the present chaos of con- 
flicting opinions and purposes the finger of 
science should point the way to safety, this 
seems almost incredibly stupid. I am of 
course aware that a scientific man who tries 
to throw the light of truth on the field of 
political discussion is not unlikely to be 
abused for his pains. He may find honest 
people doubting his integrity or his intelli- 
gence. He himself is only too well aware of 
his liability to error. But in the face of all 
this, he must and should persevere, knowing 
well that his feet are set upon the path of 
progress. T. D. A. Cockerell 

University of Colorado, 
January 14, 1920 



QUOTATIONS 

THE DUES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
AND THE SALARIES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN 

The revised constitution of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as presented at the Baltimore meeting, was 
adopted at St. Louis with only one substantial 
change — an increase of the annual dues to five 
dollars. This change had been recommended, 
after careful consideration, by the committee 
on policy and the council and was adopted by 
unanimous vote at the opening general session 
of the association. The increase in the dues 
only meets the general situation. All the ex- 
penses of the association have increased in 
some such proportion, except the salaries of 



the officers, and it would be unfair to them and 
a bad example to other institutions, to retain 
nominal salaries paid in depreciated dollars. 
This has been done in the case of teachers in 
many institutions of learning and for scien- 
tific men in the service of the government, 
/while commensurate with the increased cost^ of 
living have been the increases in wages for 
many of the working classes, and of the earn- 
ings of most professional and business men. 
, Institutions of learning and the scientific 
bureaus of the government have suffered 
alarming losses from their staffs. At the pres- 
ent time many men of science are hesitating 
.between loyalty to their institutions and re- 
search work, on the one hand, and duty to their 
families and the attraction of new opportuni- 
ties, on the other. In one government bureau 
three men are now holding open offers of 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year to see 
whether the Congress will increase their salar- 
ies to six or eight thousand. 

If men are driven alway from positions where 
they are using their ability and their (training 
for the general good, and if those who remain 
are compelled to use time that should be de- 
voted to research or teaching to earning money 
from outside sources, the future of science and 
with i)t the Welfare of the nation will be jeop- 
ardized. A generation might pass before there 
would be recovery from the resulting demorali- 
zation. It would be indeed humiliating to 
conquer Germany in war and then permit it to 
surpass us in the arts of peace. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the Ameri- 
can Association should be compelled to in- 
crease its dues, as measured in dollars, at a 
time when all costs are advancing to such an 
extent that those living on fixed salaries find 
it extremely difficult to make both ends meet. 
It would, however, be a still more serious mis- 
fortune to permit the work of the association 
and its publications to be crippled. These are 
important factors in the advancement of sci- 
ence and in impressing on the general public 
the place of science in modern civilization and 
the need of maintaining research work for the 
national welfare. 

The meetings of the association and the 
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publications going to its members and read 
by a wide public are forces making for ap- 
preciation of the value of science to society 
and the need of giving adequate support to 
scientific research and to scientific men. Each 
member of the association contributes to this 
end and does his part to improve the situation 
for others as well as for himself. It is conse- 
quently to be hoped that no one will permit 
his membership to lapse on account of the 
necessary increase in nominal dues, but, on the 
contrary, that every member use all possible 
efforts to increase the membership of the asso- 
ciation and to promote its influence and its 
usefulness. — The Scientific Monthly. 



SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

The System of the Sciences; Principles of 
the Theory of Education. By Wilhelm 
Ostwald. The Bice Institute Pamphlet, 
Vol. II., No. 3, Nov., 1915. 
These two lectures were prepared to be 
given at the inauguration of Eice Institute 
but the author was prevented from delivering 
them in person by the outbreak of the Great 
War. The purpose of the lectures is ambi- 
tious, being no less than to propose a fun- 
damental system or classification for the 
branches of science and, on the basis of this 
system, to suggest a system of pedagogy which 
should replace, in some measure, our present 
system. The subjects now taught, in our 
universities, in particular, have grown up in 
an irregular, hit-or-miss fashion, especially as 
regards the introduction of new subjects, 
because "Wherever there is a gifted repre- 
sentative of a new discipline who is an ex- 
cellent teacher and at the same time scien- 
tifically productive, he will be able sooner or 
later to acquire the means and influence to 
develop this new discipline into a recognized 
science." Professor Ostwald wishes to sub- 
stitute for this accidental development a 
rational, systematic cultivation of those fields 
which will be most useful — presumably, 
though he avoids saying so directly, with 
the repression and discouragement of the 
gifted individual who does not properly fall 
into the scheme which has been laid down. 



This is scarcely in accord with that "Lehr- 
freiheit" of which the older Germany was so 
proud. 

The historical method is used, in part, to 
discover the proper system. "All sciences in 
the early stages of their development formed 
one great whole, which, together with all 
other departments of human activity having 
to do with mental work and cogitation, was 
intrusted to the oversight of a single corpor- 
ation — the priesthood." And so the theolog- 
ical faculty is the oldest — then came law — 
he might have said, perhaps, the Eoman Law, 
for our modern world — and medicine. All 
the remaining sciences are united in the 
fourth, the philosophical faculty. The great 
technical schools form, practically, a fifth 
faculty, which is not, however, recognized as 
such. 

The statement on p. 112 that " the pure and 
abstract sciences grow by degrees out of the 
applied sciences" seems scarcely consistent 
with the beginnings of the higher forms of 
knowledge in the hands of the priesthood. 
Nor does it agree with the development of 
science through such great masters as Gallileo, 
Newton, Boyle and Lavoisier. Applied sci- 
ences made very slow progress until men 
came who were interested to know the secrets 
of nature rather than to apply their knowl- 
edge to practical ends. The same idea is 
emphasized again on p. 121 in the statement 
that "all sciences have had their origin in 
the needs and desires of life." This is a 
utilitarian point of view which we are 
scarcely prepared to accept. 

The over-emphasis on classical and linguis- 
tic studies is traced back to the time of the 
Eenaissance when such studies opened to the 
world a wealth of material from an old and 
superior, but half-forgotten civilization. At 
such a time the exact knowledge of the lan- 
guages which should bring back the old life 
and philosophies of the Greeks and Eomans 
was well worth while. But now that we have 
developed a different and very much better 
civilization of our own the time devoted to 
classical studies can not be so well justified. 
It is possible, however, that the author under- 



